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Book Review Number 


Across the Years. An Autobiography. By Charles Stedman 
Macfarland. New York, Macmillan Company, 1936. $2.75. 
This is the life story of a strong man—a virile personality 

and a versatile mind. Dr. Macfarland is general secretary 

emeritus of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 

America. His active life has spanned nearly five decades of 

the affairs of the nation and the world. Of the events that 

he records he might fittingly have said, “all of which I saw, 
and much of which I was.” Schooled by hardship in his 
youth until he developed “‘a sort of indifference to difficul- 
ties,” he made an early venture in business, then took up 

Y. M. C. A. work, then the pastorate, and finally assumed 

the leadership of Protestant church federation in America. 

Although of varied gifts and experiencing many vicissi- 

tudes he seems never to have been at a loss to find his way. 

His decisions were made quickly and without regret. As 

he looks back there is little in his professional career that he 

would change—except perhaps that he would have re- 
mained in the pastorate. 


A list of the men and women named in the book as 
friends, counselors and co-workers reads like a ‘“‘Who’s 
Who” in religious and social leadership in America and 
even abroad. His reminiscences make an important con- 
tribution to the history of the relation of the American 
churches to the labor movement, to churches in other 
countries, to the World War, and to American public 
affairs during the last quarter-century. One chapter makes 
available for the first time a fully documented account of 
the notorious D. A. R. blacklist and the valiant battle 
which Mrs. Macfarland waged within that organization 
for tolerance and social mindedness. 

There is a touching passage in which the author frankly 
enumerates what he conceives to be his own faults and 
failings. And there are many passages in which are con- 
densed the wisdom of long experience and the essence 
of a ripe philosophy. 

The final chapter must have come as a surprise to most 
of the author’s friends and close acquaintances. It is 
entitled “An Idyll” and tells a rarely beautiful story of 
his romance and his lifelong relationship with Mrs. Mac- 
farland. His life has been so vigorous, so characterized 
by rapid-fire activity that few have suspected the wealth 
of poetry that was in his heart. 

This book should find its way into innumerable libraries, 
public and private, for it is difficult to imagine a reader 
who would not find it revealing and inspiriting. F. EF. J. 


Peace or War: The American Struggle, 1636-1936. By Merle 
Curti. New York, W. W. Norton & Company, 1936. $3.00. 
Here is a book which is a “must” for peace workers and, 

indeed, for all those deeply interested in the peace move- 

ment. Dr. Curti, professor of history in Smith College, 
has outlined the major developments in the field from 
the earliest days of the Colonial Period to the immediate 

resent. He finds that each American war from the 

evolution on has been “followed by a revulsion of feeling 
against the appeal to battle and by a renewed resolution 
to prevent similar catastrophies in the future.” In the 
years just before the World War “the peace movement 
became so active and so respected that it seemed to some 
of its leaders as if at last a nation-wide struggle against 
war was under way, and that war itself must presently 
be conquered.” While certain accomplishments can be 
credited to the peace movement, the author finds that the 
failure in its main objective is due to the following weak- 
nesses: its strength has been “dissipated . . . by internal 
conflicts and rivalries, by duplication of effort, and by an 
ineffective marshaling of . . . all-too-meager resources” ; 
and its leaders have tended to “over-simplify certain forces 
which draw men to war,” particularly, “the glamour and 
the lure of war for great masses of people.” Still more 
important is the fact that “peace-makers have not ade- 
quately fought the economic forces that make for war.” 

I. M. C. 


The Banana Empire: A Case Study in Economic Imperialism. 
By Charles David Kepner, Jr., and Jay Henry Soothill. New 
York, Vanguard Press, 1935. $2.00. 

This study of the United Fruit Company and its rela- 
tionships with the banana-producing countries of the 
Caribbean is one of the Studies in American Imperialism 
sponsored by the American Fund for Public Service. Mr. 
Kepner has spent some time in the banana-producing 
countries, in addition to studying the subjects from the 
more academic angle. Mr. Soothill was for 15 years an 
employe of the United Fruit Company in Central America. 
This volume considers only the struggle of the Company 
for power in the banana-producing countries. In another 
volume, Social Aspects of the Banana Industry, Mr. Kep- 
ner discusses “the impact of the banana empire upon the 
economic and social conditions of Caribbean countries.” 
The topics treated here are the struggle of the United 
Fruit Company to gain a monopoly of the banana business, 
the gaining of power through concessions of different sorts, 
the importance of the steamship company, and of railroads 
in this connection, the effect of this monopoly on the 
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political situation in the different countries, the position 
of the private planters and of labor as a result of the power 
exerted by the United Fruit Company. 

The writers conclude that such use of power “by a cor- 
poration of a strongly industrialized nation in relatively 
weak foreign countries constitutes a variety of economic 
imperialism.” The “banana empire” results from “the 
expansion of an economic unit to such size and power 
that in itself it assumes many of the prerogatives and 
functions usually assumed by political states.” 1, M. C. 


Mexican Martyrdom. By Wilfrid Parsons. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1936. $2.50. 

From time to time the daily press carries brief accounts 
of specific incidents in the struggle between the Mexican 
government and the Roman Catholic Church. Father 
Parsons, well-known Jesuit publicist and editor of America, 
here presents in vigorous journalistic style the story of 
this conflict during recent years, as it appears to the 
Church. The writer has travelled widely in Mexico, and 
has had unusual opportunities to know the Mexican clergy 
and the Mexicans themselves. In addition, unpublished 
material in the archives of the Mexican Church has been 
made available for his use. The reader will look in vain 
for discussion giving the pros and cons for each group. 
But the accounts of the way in which priests and laymen 
have “carried on” in the effort to preserve the essentials 
of their faith are amazing. I. M. C. 


Fascism and National Socialism.. By Michael T. Florinsky. 

New York, Macmillan Company, 1936. $2.50. 

In this little volume Dr. Florinsky, associate in economics 
at Columbia University, presents “a study of the economic 
and social policies of the totalitarian state,” as exemplified 
in Italy and Germany. He has sought to “interpret the 
Fascist and National Socialist policies not only from our, 
but also from their respective points of view.” The material 
is arranged by subject matter, rather than by countries, 
so that the reader will find it easy to compare Fascist and 
National Socialist policies in each field. Among the topics 
discussed are: the “articles of faith,’ the “organs of 
economic control,” “the end of class struggle,” “the state 
and the farmers,” public finance and foreign trade as the 
great weakness of both countries, “the man in the street,” 
“war and peace.” 


Social Salvation: A Religious Approach to the Problems of 
Social Change. By John C. Bennett. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1935. $2.00. 

One is often asked why the rank and file of church 
people do not take a more active part in social reconstruc- 
tion. No doubt there are many reasons, including the fact 
that some church people are not deeply in earnest, using 
a church largely for sociability as a “Sunday club,” and 
that most of our Protestant churches are predominantly 
middle class and their members relatively “comfortable.” 
The deepest reason is probably that great numbers of 
church people have not yet come to see clearly that social 
issues are in important aspects religious issues. Too gen- 
erally churches have been preoccupied with creeds, forms 
of worship, church attendance, etc., as though they were 
the essence of religion. Whenever sincere church people 
come to feel that religious loyalties are involved in some 
social issue, they go a long way in devotion and sacrifice 
for that cause. Opposition to the liquor traffic may be 
cited as an example. When church people more generally 
see that war or peace, race relations, and justice and 
brotherhood in economic relations are religious issues, an 
incalculable impetus will be given to social progress. 


Social Salvation by John Bennett, which he calls “A 
theological preface to social action,” is one of the most 
important contributions in a number of years to helping 
the church to understand the actual religious implications 
of social relations. With keen psychological understanding, 
economic realism and ethical insight he traces the relation 
between sin and social evil, the validity of social repentance, 
the interdependence of individual and social salvation, the 
effect of poverty, wealth, war, the profit motive, etc., on 
personality ; the relevance of Jesus for modern society, the 
church as an agent for social salvation, its functions and 
limitations, the possibility of an “expectation of progress” ; 
and a final chapter on “How God Works in Society.” The 
book does not attempt to offer a social program, and does 
not discuss in detail techniques and methods for churches 
in the fields of social action. But it brilliantly fulfils the 
author’s purpose of clarifying some of the prerequisites for 
more general concern by church people in social as well 
as individual salvation. J. M. 


The Church at Work in the Modern World. Edited by 
William Clayton Bower. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. $2.00. 

Eight well-known authors, of ripened scholarship in the 
field of religion (Samuel C. Kincheloe, Shailer Mathews, 
Edward Scribner Ames, Charles Thomas Holman, Archi- 
bald Gillies Baker, Shirley Jackson Case, Winfred Ernest 
Garrison and the Editor), give, against a background of a 
thorough knowledge of the past, their condensed views 
of the nature, functions, present tasks and trends of 
Western Christianity in the American environment. In 
general all hold the same basic philosophy: that religion 
is a social product, and an integral phase of the total 
culture. More specifically, to these authors, Christianity 
is a social process within a changing culture, a continuous 
becoming “with emergent and recessive phases”; and the 
church is an institutional embodiment of a social movement. 


To be effective, the church must recapture its lost orien- 
tation to reality, achieve a greater corporateness, relate 
itself to the other social forces that are at work in the 
modern world while keeping the proper “balance between 
participation and detachment,” so as not to lose its central 
function of criticism; it must seek a new symbolism that 
it may adequately express “the new values that are taking 
form in current religious experience.” The church should 
be instant in “its response to social change” and play “an 
important part in initiating change in the interest of human 
and social ends.” 


As to the attitude of the church toward concrete social 
changes, the authors agree that the church must work 
through educational methods, and stay out of politics ; and 
the strange reason is given, that political action would 
throw the church “‘into conflict with the state”—as though 
religious groups were not as much a part of the state as 
manufacturers’ groups or labor organizations! One of the 
writers says: “A better social order will be impracticable 
until there are better men and women”; which raises the 
question whether there is not already a political and an 
economic “lag” as well as a cultural lag; that is, whether 
the “better men and women” are not already here while 
the better social order tarries! 

The bibliographies attached to the eleven chapters could 
be greatly strengthened and the appearance of provincial- 
ism avoided, if more than two British, and a few European 
works were named. The book should be studied, not 
casually read, by all church leaders. Those who disagree 
will find it all the more stimulating. O. J. P. 
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The Modern Economy in Action. By Caroline F. Ware and 
Gardiner C. Means. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1936. $1.60. 

For those trained in traditional economic theory, for 
business men and for makers of public policy this book is 
achallenge to thinking and action. Full credit is given 
to traditional economic practice but its inadequacy becomes 
obvious when considered in relation to developments which 
require a new approach. When the efforts of enterprises 
operated solely for profits result in practically stalling 
the economic system, business men face the fact that such 
freedom cuts off the opportunity for further money making. 

The primary causes for such developments are found 
in the dominant position of large enterprises and in ad- 
ministrative price making which overthrows the flexible 
price system necessary for the proper function of an eco- 
nomic system based on division of labor and a competitive, 
profit-making regime. 

The authors point out that if large-scale productive 
eiterprises are not to be abandoned new ways and means 
must be devised to retain the advantages which accrue 
from mass production. The measures suggested for bring- 
ing improvements are matters for the concern of all inter- 
ested in a better functioning economic system. A wide 
popular reading of the book would further an understand- 
ing of the problems involved. The simplicity and lucidity 
of treatment given to complex problems should contribute 
to this result. A. E. S. 


Migration and Economic Opportunity. By Carter Goodrich, 
gs - Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936. 
This monumental report of a study on population dis- 

tribution is a timely contribution for the United States 
when efforts are being made to devise resettlement pro- 
grams and to cope with the problem of unemployment. The 
study of regions in which populations are living on low 
levels, the survey of resources and the way they are being 
used, the concentration and scattering of industries, and 
the changing demand for man power in the various indus- 
tries show the fruits of an unplanned economic system. 

The record of an unguided migration suggests compari- 
sons with programs of foreign countries which have at- 
tempted to direct and control migration, while a critique 
of American measures under consideration or in process 
serves as a basis for outlining an improved migration 
policy. 

Although mobility in population is desirable if a nation 
is to provide the greatest opportunities for a high plane 
of living it is recognized that such mobility will not be 
sufficient to offset the results of economic waste and inse- 
curity. Policy makers, whether economic or political, can 
fnd much in this volume which should command the most 
serious consideration. A. E. S. 


Unemployment Relief in Periods of Depression. By Leah H. 
Feder. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1936. $2.50. 


This is a valuable record of the experiments and activi- 
ties carried on in periods of depression and unemployment 
from 1857 to 1922. It is also a history of expanding 
social work. Unfortunately it does not include a treatment 
of experience during the recent depression. But as a study 
of the developments up to recent years it contains valuable 
lessons for those who will have to handle relief in the 
future. A. E. S. 


Company Sickness Benefit Plans for Wage Earners. By 
Eleanor Davis. Princeton, N. J., Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Princeton University, 1936. $1.50. 


What 72 companies are doing to help relieve wage 
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workers of the burden of sickness is here recorded. In 
some cases the companies bear the entire expense of pro- 
vision for medical care and money benefits and in others 
the workers help to create funds for these purposes. In 
view of the fact that governments in the United States have 
failed to provide sickness insurance, efforts on the part of 
industrial groups to do something in this respect point to 
the possibility of a much more extensive and thorough- 
going program than can be put into effect by <a 
A. E. S. 


Labor Fact Book III. 


Prepared by the Labor Research 
Association. New 
$2.00 


York, International Publishers, 1936. 


This is the third labor fact book prepared by the Labor 
Research Association. In addition to bringing up to date 
topics previously treated it introduces several chapters on 
new topics. The data derived from authoritative sources 
are arranged in a form for quick reference and an inter- 
pretation is given of the economic and political setting of 
which they are a part. 

The book deals with the economic results of two years 
of recovery, New Deal legislation, working conditions, 
strikes and labor boards, trends in the labor movement, 
the status of professional workers, farmers and farm 
workers, civil rights and fascist trends, war and war 
preparations, and the developments in Soviet Russia and 
in the section of China under communist control. These 
topics, treated in sequence, make the book more than a 
mere compendium of facts. A. E. S. 


Machinery, Employment and Purchasing Power. By the 
= Industrial Conference Board. New York, 1935. 


The thesis of this book is that there is no reason to 
believe the level of production in 1929 will not be exceeded, 
that with the increased use of machinery there has been 
no increase in the proportion of unemployment except 
during periods of business depression, and that the propor- 
tion of the gainfully employed to the whole population has 
increased. The data assembled are used to disprove 
assumptions to the contrary. A. E. S. 


Economic History of the American People. By Ernest L. 
Bogart. New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1935. 


$3.50. 

This is a revised and rewritten edition of a standard 
work on economic history. Perhaps there is no greater 
need among the American people than a knowledge of 
the economic history of the United States. Current prob- 
lems can only be understood in the light of this history. 
The volume is adapted for the general reader as well as 
for college classes. A. E. S. 


Labor and the Government. By the Research Staff of the 
Twentieth Century Fund. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1935. $2.75. 

In this report, a study of employe and employer organi- 
zations established to deal with labor relations is followed 
by a full account of the part of government intervention in 
labor relations. The analysis of the problems involved 
serves as a basis for recommendations for a program to 
improve the relations of employers and employes. This 
includes registration of agreements, mediation and enforce- 
ment of agreements, legal protection of employes, admin- 
istrative machinery, and the continued study of labor 
problems. In view of the importance of such a program 
for developing greater economic democracy the volume 
should aid in the formation of a more enlightened public 
policy pertaining to labor matters. A. E. S. 
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Regulation of the Small Loan Business. By Louis N. Robinson 
and Rolf Nugent. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1935. $3.00. 

No type of borrower is so subject to extortionate charges 
as persons needing small loans. As a result the small loan 
business has been put under regulation by state govern- 
ments. The authors present an extensive discussion of 
the regulation movement and of present conditions under 
which small loan agencies operate. It deserves wide dis- 
tribution among those needing small loans and among 
those interested in bettering the small borrower’s — 

A. E. S. 


The Taxation of Banks. Prepared by Lewis H. Kimmel for 
the National Industrial Conference Board. New York, 
National Industrial Conference Board, 1934. $2.50. 

This is a good example of a direct service performed 
for a particular line of business by a business research 
organization. The volume not only shows the effects on 
banks of the various forms of taxation but points to the 
net income tax as the fairest method of taxation. Its 
“incidence” is in proportion to ability to pay, and it is 
conducive to banking stability. The trend toward net 
income taxation is regarded as a favorable sign. — 

A. E. S. 


Cost of Government in the United States, 1933-1935. By Lewis 
H. Kimmel. New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, 1936. $2.00. 

A frequently recurring survey of the cost of government, 
local, state and federal, is a valuable contribution to an 
understanding of its relation to economic life. The effect 
of the depression on national income and government 
finances indicates in a striking way the need for stability 
in the economic system. Comparisons of per capita cost 
reveal trends which serve as valuable warnings. In the 
last analysis, however, the most important criterion is 
whether or not the people are getting what they pay for. 

Those who conceive of government as a necessary evil 
look upon its expenditures as a diversion of income which 
should be at the disposal of private enterprise. Government 
does not hoard the money it collects and there is no basis 
for the assumption that taxes necessarily handicap private 
enterprise. This holds true even though some of the 
government’s revenue is used for public projects which 
provide a broader basis of prosperity for an increasing 
number of people. Such people are better customers for 
private enterprise. A. E. S. 


Private Long-Term Debt and Interest in the United States. 
By Leonard Kuvin. New York, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 1936. $2.50. 

This is a study of debt and interest in relation to wealth, 
production, and income. The conclusion reached is that 
the debt structure is not unique in size, that it is not in 
unfavorable relation to wealth and income, and that the 
depression was not precipitated by an excessive debt bur- 
den. However, the data indicate that the problems of 
debt were serious in agriculture, non-farm real estate 
enterprise, electric railways, and among some of the rail- 
roads. It is generally recognized, furthermore, that when 
any business concern or industry is unable to meet debt 
charges forced liquidation takes place which effects ad- 
versely other business concerns and causes them to fail. 
When this becomes widespread enough, prosperity tumbles 
like a house of cards. A. E. S. 


Lawless pulage. By Louis P. Goldberg and Eleanore Leven- 
son. New York, Rand School Press, 1935. $2.50. 


In this volume judges in the words of their own de- 


cisions furnish the data from which the authors derive 
the term “lawless.” The surprising thing is the extent 
to which inferior courts run counter to decisions of higher 
courts. In most cases the only reprimand that the lower 
courts receive is that they are in error although some of 
their rulings might subject them to impeachment to which 
legislatures are slow to resort. 

It might be expected that lawyers would be more active 
in bringing arbitrary and partisan judges before the bar 
of public opinion or in defeating their reelection. But 
lawyers have to practice before these judges and alth 
many lawyers are legislators they have done little to further 
laws or constitutional amendments curbing the courts, 
Where judges are appointed, only laws, constitutional 
amendments or impeachment can limit any abuse of power, 

The authors have done American citizens a service in 
portraying the power which the judiciary has in our form 
of government and the way it uses that power. The impli- 
cations of such power for the future of representative 
government are startling. A. E.S. 


International Transactions of the United States. By Ray 0, 
Hall. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 
1936. $3.00. 

Because of the great importance of accuracy in records 
and methods of estimating international transactions and 
because of their bearing on public policy Mr. Hall reviews 
the work done by governments in this field. Besides 
discussing how to go about the formulation of a balance 
of payments statement it deals with the interpretation 
of data and their application to practical problems. 

As a creditor nation it is highly important for the 
people of the United States to understand the implication 
of international transactions and realize that a creditor 
nation cannot receive payment for loans unless it is 
willing to take goods and services in payment because 
debtor nations do not have enough money to send to us. 
Furthermore, goods and services: are better than money 
because they add to our wealth and income. A. E. S. 


Yearbook of Agriculture, 1936. Washington, D. C., Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office. $1.25. 
The present volume of this annual differs considerably 

from previous issues. The 1936 book is devoted to an 

exhaustive treatment of one subject—‘“the creative de- 
velopment of new forms of life through plant and animal 
breeding,” in other words the progress of the science of 
genetics. For the lay person there is a glossary. There 
are also valuable summaries of technical material. Secre- 
tary Wallace says “the science of the quality of life as it 
passes from generation to generation” is “the greatest 
and youngest of all the sciences.” He has had a great 
personal interest in the matter. There are only two short 
sentences to record that H. A. Wallace was the first 
private breeder to inbreed corn. B. Y. L. 


Agricultural Statistics—1936. Washington, D. C., Govern 
ment Printing Office. From the Superintendent of Doct 
ments. 50 cents, paper. 


This book contains what was formerly included in the 
statistical section of the Yearbook of Agriculture. The 


largest research organization in the world here presents 


the most important statistics on trends in agriculture that 
may be found anywhere in the United States. B. Y. L. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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